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The HISTORY of the Princefs RAKIMA and the Sultan 
AMURAT IV. 


[Continued from Page 88.] 


HE perfon the fultanefs Valide had made choice on to de- 
liver the meflage of the principal men of the empire to 
Amurat, not being difpofed to prefer life to the fervice of his 
miftrefs, repeated in a brief manner the contents of the writing, 
and painted in fuch lively colours the barbarity and treachery of 
Roxana in her attempts againft the mother of her lord, the 
princefs Rakima and her young fon, the grand vizier, and the 
two princes, that Amurat, in fpite of himfelf, was moved by it ; 
and after fome moments reflection, demanded of the ennuch 
by what means fuch a hiftory fell into the hands of the fultane(s 
Valide ? he anfwered with intrepidity, that it was delivered to 
her by the mufti. ‘* Think therefore, (added he), how terrible 
Roxana muft be to thy fubjects, when even the miffioner of our 
holy prophet dare not approach thee with the juft complaints 
of thy faithful fubjes, whom fhe has provoked by a thoufand 
inhumanities againit her.”” The fultan made no anfwer to thefe 
words, but fent immediately to the mofti and fultanefs, and 
ordered the former of them to read the hiftory before him, which 
he liftened to with the uimoft attention; and finding the cir 
cumftances juit in all their parts,and the evidence clear and des 
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monftrable, he began to wonder how he had been fo long de- 
ceived ; and love giving place to indignation, and that growing 
up to the moft violent fury as the reftection on thefe things ene 
tered more fully in him, he ordered Roxana fhould be brought 
that inftant into his prefence, where, as foon as fhe was come, he 
repeated all the charges againft her, commanding her to make an 
immediate reply : but fo confident was fhe of her power, that 
fhe no longer had recourfe to her ufual artifices, and inftead of 
endeavouring to jaflify herfelf by foft means, broke out into the 
moft outrageous imprecations againft the fulsanefs Valide and the 
mufti, and had even the prefumption to threaten them with 
death, 

The fultan, irritated with her want of refpe&, told her, with 
an air that fhewed he was matter of himfelf, that to menace bee 
longed to him alone, as well asto punifh crimes, though found 
in the perfon who had been moft dear to him: ‘* And that I will 
co fo (continued he), thofe of my fubjects who have moit blamed 
my partiality fhall now jadge.”—In fpeaking thcfe words he 
drew his poinard, and plunged it into the bofom of the beautiful 
and perfidious Roxana, with which fhe fell, and expired that 
smoment at his feet. 

This unexpected inftance of his juftice furprized and made 
glad the hearts of all prefent, but they prudently forebore any 
immediate teftimonies of it, till che fultan’s affuring them that he 
was pleafed with this conqueft over himfelf, authorized their de- 
monilrations of gratitude for being delivered from the fears of 
fo crue] and powerful an enemy. 

‘Thus ended the life of this princefs, the moft lovely and moft 
cruel of all her fex, being but 23 years old, and in the full per- 
fection of her charms. 

Philip de Harlay, count Cecy, being ambaffador from France 
to Conitantinople, had a fight of her picture, drawn by the fae 
mous Vinelli, a Venetian; as had alfo his coufin, the fieur 
Achilles de Harlay Sancy, baron of Mole: and if we may give 
any Credit to the accounts of thefe gentlemen, nothing ever was 
more beautiful. 

But though the crimes of Roxana were far from being over- 
paid by her death, yet could the manner of it have been excufed 
inno other than Amurat, nor among other nations; but when 
one confiders that the Turks are extreme ia ali tlcir paffions, 
particularly in their revenge—the abiurdities of their religion, 
which gives them tio notion of things we tremble at~the excels 
of tendernefs with which this monarch had regarded her—the 
authority he had given her, and the abfolate power over himfelf ; 
and thea reflect, how all in a moment he was convinced of her 
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ingratitude—her treafons—her cruelties—her little confideration 
of him—and that inftead of mollifying the juft indignation fhe 
perceived was raifed in him, fhe affronted him to his face in the 

erfon of his mother, and feemed to bid defiance to his wrath = 
when all thefe things, I fay, are well weighed, it will appear le/s 
ftrange that he waited not the refult of cool deliberation to dif- 
patch her. He that could ftrike his poinard to the heart of an 
innocent princefs, his fifter, only for demanding juttice againft 
the perfon he loved, might well do the fame to one who he 
found had fo grofly abufed his love, and the entire confidence he 
repofed in her. 

In fine, it is written, not with the finger of Mahomet, nor 
that of Haly, but by that of the king of kings, in the legend 
of divine providence, that this wicked woman fhould lofe her 
life by the hands of him who had the moft dearly loved her. 

The news of her death was no fooner heard in the city, than 
it feemed to give virth to a general tranquillity: murmurs were 
heard no more—complaints were ftifled—every one now vied 
with his companion in praifing the juftice of the emperor, in 
having revenged by this blow fo many illuttrious families, for 
whom nothing but the death of Roxana could have dried the 
tears of the people. 

Amurat alfo ra fome days appeared fatisfied with what he had 
done ; the congratulations of the great mea for this happy con- 
queft over his paffion, the univerfal joy of all his people, and 
the remains of a jult indignation, took up all his heart ; but 
when thefe tranfports ceafed, when anger was diffipated, and he 
reflected on the beauties of the fultanefs, now pale and lifelefs 
by his hand, he fell into the molt profound melancholy : a heavy 
gloom hung lowering on his brow, his accents accompanied 
with fighs, his words with peevithnefs, every thing difpleafed 
him; the image of Roxana was continually before his eyes, and 
if he paft any moments with fatisfa€tion, it was in his clofet, 
when that from all fociety, he contemplated that fatal pifure 
of his favourite, which by perpetually looking on, kepi alive 
the paffion he had for the original. 

The fultanefs his mother and Ulgan Aga, or chief of the 
black eunuchs, who had not a little thare in the good. will of 
his matter, thought of nothing but the meansof reitoring him 
to his wonted vivacity and chearfulnefs. ‘They aflembled all 
the beauties of the feraglio, hoping fome new amour might ex- 
tinguifh in him the memory of the former ; they contrived rare 
entertainments of dancing and finging to divert him ; but nei- 
ther thefe, nor the exercifes of hunting, which of all othérs he 
was accuitomed to like, could drive Roxana from his thoughts. 
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He pined inwardly, his ftrength both of mind and body vifibly 
decayed, till he became little more than a fhadow of the once 
haughty, fierce, and lovely Amurat. 

The fultanefs Valide, who loved the emperor her fon with the 
ptmott tendernefs, perceiving that all the cares of Uglan, the 
chief of the black eunuchs, were in vain, began to fear that con- 
tinued criefs would be fatal to his life ; and imagining that the 
pref nce of Rakima, who had once fuch potent charms for bim, 
might be more efficacious than any thing yet made trial of, 
difpatched a courier to that princefs, to acquaint her with the 
death of her rival, and to advife her to write to Amurat, and de- 
fire permiffion of him to come to Conftantinople, that fhe might 
be partaker of that glory he had made her hope. 

Emir Gumer, Rakima’s brother, who was now one of the 
chiet favourites of the fultan, wrote to her alfo, to follow the 
advice of the fultanefs Valide. 

'This news had the defired effe&t on Rakima: fhe loved the 
fultan with the utmoft ardency of paflion, and her fearsof Roxe 
ana being no more, the fweet idea of being in a fhort time in 
the poffeflion of every thing the wifhed for, filled her with fuch 
emotions of joy as for a time obliterated all the predidtions of 
Almafaris, However, fhe was afterwards willing to confult him 
once more before fhe wrote to Amurat; on which he told her, 
that he forefaw no hazards at prefent in the journey, but that it 
would be to no effect. 

As Almafaris now ceafed to threaten the life of her fon or her- 
felf, the hefitated not to obey the diétates of her heart, and difs 
patched a letter to the fultan to this effect : 


The Prince/s Rakima to the invincible Amurat, 


“* CAN it then be, that the Jord and life of my defires can 
have obliterated the memory of his tender, his ever faithful 
Rakima? An, my lord, call to thy remembrance one moment 
thy promifes and my love, and that moment will be fuflicient to 
oblige thee to command me to throw myfelf at thy feet.—I am 
dying with the grief of being feparated from thee; Oh ! there- 
fore let the light of thy eyes reftore me, and once more fuffer 
thy flave to pour out all the ardour of her foul before thee.—IJn 
thy hands alone is the lifeor death of the conftant 

“RAKIM A.” 


* Although Amurat was emerged in the Cecpeft melancholy 
before this letter arrived, a dawn of pleafure broke in upon his 
heart atthe reception of it. All the beauties of Rakima now 
prefented 
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——- themfclves to the eyes of his imagination, and his 
grief infenfibly diflipating, he bega in to burn wiih an impatience 
of beholding her. He communicated her letter to the fultanefs 
Valide and Emir Gamer, appearing enchanted with the tencer- 
nefs of Rakima, and in a thort time fent her an order to quit 
Damas, with the prince her fon, and at the fame time a come 
mand to Sinan, bafhaw of Damas, to turnifh every thing requis 
fite to maintain the dignity of her ftate in fo ong a voyage. 


[Zo be continued d.] 





The Phrafe BENEFIT of CLERGY eaplained. 


HERE is no plirafe more common in the crown law of 
England than benefit of clergy, and none lefs under- 
ftood by ordinary reacers 5 but that this legal enigma may no 
longer be veiled under the obfcurity of thofe dreadful fcare- 
crows, technical terms, we fhall prefent our readers with an ace 
count of its origin and import, together with the different ree 
firitions which the ftatute law has put upon it from time to 
time. 

When the northern barbarians feized on the Roman conquefts 
in Eu rope, the remains of literature, which thofe brave peo- 
ple had diffufed among their vaffals, became obliterated, and an 
univerfal d arknefs overlpread the ha man mind, 

The priefts were the only people who knew any thing of 
Jearning, and that was confined to the outlines of the Arifto- 
telian philofophy, and Latin ; and that, the moft barbarous 


Lord Lyttelton fays, that during the reign of Henry II. the 
clergy had fo far di fcour aged the ftu dy of letters among the 
Jaity, that mie nobility were made to believe, that the only pro- 
feffions becoming their ftation were military exercifes,and warlike 
courage tok place of all thofe intellectual pleafares which arife 
from an acquaintance with the mufes, But, however the nobi- 
lity might defpife what they did not under‘tand, yet there is no 
perfon in the world, whofe knowledge is above that of the reft 
f mankind, but he will be treated with refpect. 

Vhe clergy, particularly the monks, were fenfible of this, 
a turned it to their own advantage. It became a principle in 
the common law of Englan that no clerk, 1. e. prielt, ihould 
be tried for any thing criminal by the civil pewer, 
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In the reign of Henry II. this abufe had been carried to fuch 
an enormous height, that a regulation was neceflary to be made ; 
which was done in the famous counci) or parliament of Cla- 
rendon, Notwithftanding fuch falutary ftatutes paffed into laws, 
yet the abfence of Richard Ff. from his people, the pufillanimous 
conduct of John, and his fon Henry III. furnifhed the monks 
with a fecond opportunity of eftablifhing their own authority, at 
the expence of the civil power ; they got it enacted, that if any 
perfon was tried for felony, and found guilty, if he could read, 
that he was exempted from punifhment. This was the refult 
of the molt deliberate confideration ; and the clergy had two 
thing’ in view. 

Firft, The engrofling to their own order all thofe who had 
acquired the leaft knowledge of letters. 

Secondly, The benefit that would accrue to themfelves by 
teaching prifoners to read. 

Of this we have a convincing proof, by the ftat. 27. Ed. 
Hl. chap. 4. which forbids, under yery fevere penalties, either 
clerks, or others, to teach a prifoner to read. 

By this time it had got to fuch an enormous height, that few 
delinquents could be brought to juitice ; and had it not been for 
the unhappy divifions which arofe between the families of York 
and Lancatter, in the fucceeding century, perhaps that domi- 
neering power of the clergy might have been entirely crufhed ; 
but at that time all things were reduced to a ftate of confufion 
and ignorance, which had long hoodwinked the underftand- 
ings of mankind, and became more deeply rooted than ever. 

In the fucceeding age, the invention of printing led men into 
a free enquiry, concerning the authenticity of difputed points, 
which brought about our happy reformation. 

As the Rnowiahes of literature encreafed, the power of the 
clergy gradually declined into difrepute, and by the 2d ftat. of 
Ecw. VI. no perfon convicted of manflaughter fhall claim the 
benefit of clergy, unlefs he is a peer of the realm, or a clerk 
in prieft’s orders: nor can the convict be exempted from being 
burnt in the hand, unlefs he produce the patent of his nobility, 
or certificate of his ordination. 

Thus we find the benefit of clergy in fome manner abridged ; 
but ftill it was continued in favour cf thofe who were guilty of 
common felony, &c. until the ninth of James I. when it was en- 
tirely taken away from thofe delinquents ; and provifion made, 
that no perfon fhall claim it more than once. 

When our ftatute law fays, he fhall fuffer death without be- 
nefit of clergy, many people imagine that it implies he thall 
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aot have the affiftance of a fpiritual guide ; but no fuch thing is 
meant. 

All that the ftatate implies is only this, that he fhall not be en- 
titled to any of thofe privileges formerly enjoyed by the clergy, 
and his being able to read or write, fhall not in any manner ex- 
emt him from punifhment. 

N. B. The phrafe, benefit of clergy, was never known in any 
other of the European nations ; and the reafon affigned for it by 
Cowel is, that their laws, were moftly borrowed from the Jufti- 
nian inftitutions, whereas thofe of England were founded on an- 
tient cultom. 





Aun ANECODOT E. 


HE following ingenious devife was once fuccefsfully made 
ufe of by captain Nangle, of facetious memory, to get 
a dinner from a moft fapient peer of Ireland :— 
The captain had refolved to dine one day with the faid peer. 
It happened that there was to be that day an eclipfe of the fun ; 
and Nangle met his lordfhip driving full {peed towards town that 
he might view the fun from an obfervatory built on the top of a 
hill oear Dublin. ‘This journey would have defeated the plan 
the captain had laid for a pleafurable excurfion into the country, 
and a good dinner. The noble earl, who is faid to be the bef 
gentleman-coachman in the three kingdoms, and who was ac- 
tually on his coach-box, drew in his horfes when he faw captain 
Nangle, afked him how he was, and whither he was going, ex- 
prefling at the fame time his furprize that he had not ftaid in 
town to fee the eclipfe, to view which he himfelf was driving 
with fo znuch fpeed. - ** Then, my lord (replied Nangle), if 
you have no other bofinefs in town, you may e’en turn back ; 
for I can affure you the eclipfe is put off.” The wife nobleman 
was takenin. ‘* Egad then (faid he), I am very glad I met you 
fo near home, or I fhould have had my trouble for my pains.” 
So faying he tarned about his horfes, and, accompanied by Nan- 
gle, drove direétly tohis country feat, where an excellent dinner 
was provided, and plenty of claret to wath it down, 


—_____ re 








THE PLEASURES OF A WATERING-PLACE, 
{From Mr, Pratt’s Moral Tales.] 


AM amongft the number of thofe who occafionally mix ia 
the circles of the gay, with a view to mark the modes of the 
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day, and catch the manners of that part of mankind, whofe 
only endeavour is to diverfify the fcenes of amufement, by {hifc- 
ing from one polite migration to another.—Among the great 
variety of erratic gratifications, a watering-piace is, in the pres 
fent age, much in vogue. Now a watering-placc, I never was 
polite, or curious, or, indeed, rich enough to fee, till the very 
Jaft month ; and even then, I have been gratified by accident. 
A friend of mine, who has been for thirty years upon the whirl 
of fathion, lately invited me to his feat in achariot.—I thould 
fay his phaeton; for that is the name of the vehicle I find.— 
Jaccepied the offer ;—fpruced myfelf out in as tolerable a fuit 
as is generally the lot of a country curate (for [ ama clergyman) 
to be decorated with, and fet off on the Monday morning, that 
I might have a whole week at the watering-place. From Berk- 
ley-{quare, whence we fet off from the houfe of my noble friend, 
who is lord of the manor of my parifh, and my patron, and with 
whom I have the honour to dine almoit every Sunday during his 
refidence in the country: nay, and am moreover admitted toa 
vifit.at his town-houlem-from Berkley-fquare, | fay, even to thé 
lat ftone on the Southampton road, I heard nothing but the de- 
lightful things I fhould fee at the wattering-place. All the pleas 
fures of Paradife were, it appeared, concentered in a waterings 
place ; and my fancy was at laft fo fired by my friend’s defcrip- 


tion, that I began to fuppofe the Garden of Eden was a fort of 


Arabia Defirta to a watering-place. At the entrance of the 
town, my heart leaped to my lip with expectation, and Sir Wil- 
liam whipped the horfes, for he drove him(felf, that we might 
pais through the place with ec/at, and let the folks know that 
we were fomebody. I do not think there are many things more 
favourable to conjeétural reputation (fo let me cai] it) than the 
ftones of a well paved town ; fince the carriage in pafling briikly 
over them, gives, as it were, the alarm to the inhabitants, and 
fummons them to their windows or doors to f-¢ who is coming : 
and this isthe reafon, I apprehend, why poit-boys, at the en- 
trance of atown make as much clatter as they poflibly can ; it 
being well known, that a great deal of fame depends upon noife 
and racket.—We fay of a perfon who drives drowfily along, 
** A dreaming cit I'jl warrant him,”—But if a man feems re- 
folved to tear up the very ftones, ** Aye, he’s a fellow of fpiric, 
my life tor it.”"—Sir William de/erved to be paragraphed at his 
arrival; for he fet at once ‘wheels and necks at defiance, and 
drove upto the fideof the head inn (the Star I think it was) 
with fuch elegant fury, that all the waiters came dancing to the 
gate-way, and bowed at every ftep till we were conducted isto a 
room. Hitherto it was no time for obfervation ; and indeed [ 
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believe had my eyes been at leifure, they would have feen noth- 
ing remarkable. However, after a few minates, we fauntered 
into what they cal! the Long-rooms, and Sir William peeped 
over the regifler, to fee who and who were at the watering- 
place. As I looked over his fhoulder, I faw the name of a gen- 
tleman and lady whom I have long known: this circumftance fo 
charmed me, that I could not help crying out with fome eleva- 
tion of voice, ‘* God blefs me! only think of that ;”—<At this 
my. friend faid, ‘* uth! for heaven’s fake, confider where you 
are.”’—-Upon this, I held my tongue; and concluded, that it 
was not polite to {peak in too much rapture of ‘one’s old friends 
at a watering-place, In thefe Long-rooms were none but the 
waiters, and a folitary gentleman lolling indolently along one of 
the benches. Sir William faid he had occafion to ftep a little 
way into the town, and wauid leave me to amufe myfelf with 
the papers till his return.—l took the privilege of ftrangers in 2 
public place, by addreiling myfelf to the geatleman—* A very 
fine evening Sir,” faid I—** It is fo, Sir,” replied he. ‘* Acharm- 
ing profpect of the fea, Sir, this.”—A very charming profpect,” 
faid the ftranger.—** Fine conveniencies for bathing, Sir,”-—As 
fine conveniencies, Sir (rejoined he), as can be.” A noble room, 
Sir, this.”"—** A moft noble room, indeed,” {aid he.”’—** Pray, 
Sir, what complaint may have been the unfortunate caufe of 
bringing you here ? I fincerely hope it is mended.”—*< Sir (faid 
he, ftaring) do’it think I came here to drink water ?—Ha, ha, 
ha! I with you a good evening :” and out he went laughing.— 
From which piece of pleafantry I gathered, that ’tis not the prin- 
cipal bufinefs of perfons who come to a watering-place, to drink 
the water: that people who are really fick, generally flay at 
home; and that fuch as have too much health, and too much 
money, or none at all, are the moft conftant frequenters of a 
watering-place. Prefently Sir William returned, and relieved 
me from many reflections, not extremely to the advantage of wa- 
tering-places. He told me that he would go and take coffee, 
fend out a fervant for lodgings, and then (as it was a public 
night) {troll into the boxes at the play-houfe. This pleafed me 
not a little; aud as we were going along, the church-clock an- 
nounced feven, the hour {pecified in the play-bill for beginning. 
Of this I reminded Sir William, who faid it would be too foon 
to go ateight; for that no polite people went to the theatre at a 
watering-place till half-price, and then juft to look in, and go 
out. ‘The time of half-price at length approached, and we en-~ 
tered the theatre fome little time before the entertainment, which 
happened to Be that of the Waterman; a very proper farce 
(thought I) for a watering-place. In this piece I was fo highly 
Vou. VII. 104. O delighted | 
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delighted with the burlefque character of Robin (the macae 
roni gardener), which was admirably exhibited by the comedian 
to whom it was allotted, that I] at length gave way to nature, and 
indulged myfelfin as loud and hearty a laugh as ever came from 
the lungs of felicity. Upon this, the eyes of the audience were 
immediately upon me. ‘The ladies hid their faces with their fans 
—Sir William touched my elbow—An old gentleman who fat 
on the next bench, faid he blufhed at my indecency ; and from 
thefe reproots, with the general indifference of the {pe€tators as 
to the {cenes before them, I found out, that all the joys which 
mounted above the notes of a titter and genteel grin, were by no 
means allowable at a watering-place. At the fallof the curtain, 
I retired fomewhat mortified, and would have gone into my 
chamber to contemplate a little, but that ] perceived there was 
no fuch matter as contemplation among the ceremonies of a wae 
tering-place. 

I paffed the night without any agreeable dreams of the tranf- 
ations of the day; yet being rather of a fanguine temper, I 
ftill hoped the next day would make up all deficiencies. Under 
this expectation I rofe pretty early, and prepared myfelf for plea- 
fure. Sir William was not ftirring {0 foon, and I went into the 
breakfaft-room to run my eye over the newf{papers : The waiter 
foon after bringing in the tea-equipage, | humoured the curiofity 
that was fo natural to me, by putting a few quettions to him. 
He was an adroit dapper little thing, with a certain profeffional 
pertnefs about him, that promifed to anfwer all interrogatories. 
Without preambie—** Friend, (faid I) this is a very gay place, 
I fancy ; but I fuppofe, at prefent, vivacity is not out of bed, 
“© No, Sir, (replied the waiter) fhe feldom rifes before ten o’clock, 
and then accompanies the gentry to various places of refort, 
Pray, Sir, do you take the water this morning ? the fooner the 
better, and particularly in your cafe, Sir.” ‘* Mycafe! (re- 
joined I) what do’ft conceive that to be?” ** Ha! ha! ha! (exe 
claimed this facetious attendant, putting his fore-finger archly to 
the fide of his nofe) you have it here, Sir, fure enough —young 
gentlemen will be young gentlemen—But never mind it—a box, 
a bolus, and a bumper of water to wath it down, will do the bu- 
finefs, | warrant you—Poo, poo !—ascommon a cafe hereas can 
be, Sir.~—Dr. Ventermend is your man Sir.” 

Here the bell interrupted, and the fellow fkipped out of the 
roo. like a vapour. Amazed much at his impertinence, but 
move athis hints, ] turned my eye on the gla{s, to fee what could 
poflibly lead to this conjecture. I faw fy complexion, ine 
ceed, a thin jaw, and an officious cheek bone ; but ftady, a 
college, and conftant duty on Wednefdays, Fridays, ard Sundays, 
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at a country cure, is enough to make any man change colour. 
How dare the fellow, then, throw dirt upon my cloth, and the 
fanétity of my charaéter! For I {wear by my gown, band, and 
caffock, and canonicals altogether, that am aschafteas— 

While I was afleverating, three gentlemen and two ladies 

pafled by the window on horfeback,—‘* Look’ee, here, now, 
({aid I, refuming the foliloquy) thefe gentlemen have as much of 
the lily as myfelf ; and the ladies are as languid a pair of phan~ 
toms as ever my eyes beheld.—Poor things ! they mult drink 
plentifully before they come about, I fear. But what, in the 
name of all things that are ludicrousand whimfical, do the men 
mean by folding up the hair, and tucking it under the hat like 
the women; What a {fwitch, too, they carry in their hands! 
And in what a lazy, lolling manner they fit |—Odd’s nature! 
Why can’t they be as perpendicular and precife as Iam ? Why, 
if the fellows were tied neck and heels, they could fearcely be 
more double,—But I fuppofe ’tis the fafhion for nofe and knees 
to meet on horfeback at a watering-place.” 

Sir William now «entered the room, and jokingly bid me mind 
my manners a little better, and told meof his defign to break- 
fait in the rooms, I relifhed his propofal ; and without affect- 
ing to be fafhionable, walked off as upright and claffically erect 
as I poflibly.could. I waited for pleafure ; but, odd’s nature ! 
what a fcene did the door of thefe reoms open upon me ! Thefe 
ladies, I foon found by Sir William, were fome of thofe whofe 
beauties and diamonds {parkled with rival luftre in the boxes the 
preceding evening. ‘There was, however, no rivalry evident at 
prefent, unlefs emulation of difguifing all thofe beauties, fo that 
no man could ever fuppofe there had been ever any beauties be- 
longing to them. I never faw things fo unnatural, as the manu- 
faGtare they call morning caps—Clofe to the eye, full upon the 
mape of the neck, fcanty under the chin, and altogether more 
hideous than the blinkers of a dray-horfe or the head-drefs of a 
maukin, Prefently in came feveral young gentlemen, with their 
locks loofe about their ears, which dripped like the trefles of a 
river god. Thefe heroes had been bathing in the watering- 
place. They joined the ladies, and fhook the humid honours of 
their heads fportingly at one another : the ladies joined ia the en- 
tertainment, Sir William talked exceedingly about what was 
done laft night, and what was to be done to-day.—The girls 
romped, the boys were molt fafhionably foolith, few of them 
chafing to be articulate ; and the pleafures of a watering-place 
were now in meridian glory. Notwithitanding all this, how- 
ever, much was wanting to infpire me with fympathy, and give a 
finish to my felicity, 
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As heaven would have it, at this crifis came into my relief the 
very gentleman and lady whom, in looking into the catalogue 
of waterers at my firft coming, I perceived to be intown. ‘They 
were a couple of fome weight and confequence in the country 
where I had the curacy, and not unfrequently had invited me to 
a ferious party at whift, ora batch at backgammon. Eager, 
therefore,to fly from the impertinence with which I was farfeited, 
and forgetting all the diftant decencies and decorums of a water- 
ing-place, I ran haftily acrofs the room, and faluted my old ac- 
qvaintances with a fincerity that came from my foul —My friends 
crew back, and threw themfeives into a pofture of amazement, 
Sir William faid I difgraced him, made a monkey of mytelf, and 
that he was afhamed of me. 

From thefe pithy and pertinent obfervations, I gathered one 
hint more, that the fimplicity of honeit affection, which ia the 
country may be avowed, fhould be concealed, or at leaft managed 
with much mum and nicety ata watering-place. Atthe mo- 
ment of this tranfaétion, though I was con{cious of my own in- 
nocence, I was not infenfible to the ridicule around me ; for be- 
fides,that the croud of crvel creatures were now gathered abozt, 
to look at me as at an object higkly adapted to fpeculation ; [ 
heard diftinétly, prig, put, puppy, and parfon, articulated with 
peculiar emphafis. 1 abfolutely fora moment fhut my eyes for 
fhame; and at length hearing the burft collected againft me, I 
took refuge in my legs, and ran fairly outof the rooms—rooms, 
which I will never re-enter ; nor would I ever advife any perfon 
to hazard happinefs at a watering-place, till he has learned to 
fubdue the tendernefs of his nature, tuck his hair under his hat, 
feave his natural voice behind him, affume the tones of taite, can 
fit bent like a bow upon a horfe, laugh at a tragedy, and never 
prefume to contract a mufcle at a comedy ; ina word, till he 
can forget al] nature and fubftitute all art. 

Thank Heaven! I have footed it back to my cure, fome- 
times, indeed, affifted by the cafual carriages, and fometimes re- 
lieved by the hofpitality of a waggoner, Who is a rational crea- 
ture, though he goes weekly with a vehicle to a watering - 
place. 





Yothe PRINTER of the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER, 
SIR, 
Correfpondent has favoured me with the following copy of 


a petition figned by three maltiffs. As the defign of it 7 
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to entertain as well as to inftruét, I have taken the liberty to 
fend-it to you for infertion. There is a humour in this petition 
which I think cannot be difpleafing to the graveft of your 
readers; and by giving it a place in your Weekly Entertainer, 
your will much oblige 
Your humble fervant, 
A CONSTANT READER, 


Shepton-Mallet, January 19, 1786. 





THE DOGS P.E/TH T FON: 
[From the New-York Dai!y Advertifer, printed by F. Childs.] 


TO THE HONOURABLE, &c. &c, 
The Petition of Towfer, Ranger, and Fowler, on behalf of thems 

Selves and the other Dogs of the City and County of New-York, 

in all humble and Dog-like Mauner, 

SHEWETH, 

THAT your petitioners are filled with the moft alarming ap- 
prehenfions, in confequence of the information they have re- 
ceived, that a law is about to pafs for impofing a tax on them ; 
and which, they fear, will be produaétive of fatal confequences, 
not ouly to many of them, but to their prefent and fucure off- 
{pring. 

That they need not inform your honours, that the canine race, 
from the earlieft periods of fociety, have been particular fa- 
vourites of man; that they have ever been obedient to their 
mafters, faithful to their perfons, and watchful to their inte- 
refts; and have not only contributed to their fafety and welfare, 
but have been highly ufcful to them in their pleafures. 

That your honours, who are doubtlefs well verfed in Grecian 
literature, muft remember in what terms of refpect the dog of 
Ulyffes is mentioned ; that he appears to have poflefled a mes 
mory and judgement which few perhaps, even among our 
maiters, can equal. And your petitioners bring their authority 
from Homer, to fhew in what eftimation dogs have been held, 
even by the wifeit and braveft of mankind. 

That your petitioner: fear, if the law fhould be carried into 
execution, numbers of them (through the covetoufnefs or poverty 
of their maiters) will be bafely put to death ——With all the 
anxicty of tender parents they alfo feel for their progeny, yet in 
embrio ; and dread that e’er they will be able to behold the 
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light of the fun, they will be thrown into utter darknefs, and 
hurled into that country ‘* from whofe bourn no traveller re- 
turns,” 

That it would be a great alleviation to the diflreffes of your 
petitioners if the law had a general operation; but they deem 
it cruel and unjuft that it fhould be confined to a fmall part only 
of the fouthern ciftriét.—They cannot conceive what has in- 
duced your honours to adopt a meafare fo ruinous to them, as it 
is a notorious fact, that they have ever been uniform in their 
condué, taken no active part in the late troubles of the country, 
and are as blamelefs for any political principles or actions as any 
of the dogs without the lines. 

That fuch of our petitioners as followed their matters into 
exile, and participated with them in all their fufferings, think 
themfelves peculiarly aggrieved by the aforefaid law; and 
though they do not claim to themfelves any merit on that 
ground, and pretend not to any agency in bringing about the 
revolution ; yet they are of opinion, that they are entitled to 
as much fecurity in their perfons under the conflitution and laws 
ot the ftate as any other fet of dogs whatever. 

Your honouss will certainly confider the confequences of this 
law : by deftroying your petitioners you will greatly weaken the 
public fecurity; the midnight thief and robber will rejoice in 
their fate, and make inroads on the property of your citizens, 
without any to refift them. 

Your petitioners therefore flatter themfelves, that a bill fo 
baneful in its effects to them, and injurious to the community, 
will never pafs into a law of the ftate. 

TOWSER, his § Mark. 
RANGER, his ¢ Mark. 
JOWLER, 


N.B. Your honours will excufe two of us for making our 
snarks, as we are only country dogs, and of courfe as poor icho- 
jars as our matters. The city reprefentative, Jowler, being 
better bred, has made a fhift to write his own name, 





Remarkable Singulavities in the Polity and Habitudes of Jome of the 
feathered Creation. 


[From Dr. Percival’s Differtations.] 


HE polity of rooks is almoft conftituted with as much 
y = ; : 
order and wifdom as that of ants, bees, and beavers 5 
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and their attachment to places contiguous to the dwellings of 
men, not only affords us frequent opportunities of obferv'ig 
them, bat interefts us, at the fame time, in their well Scing and 
prefervation. Thefe birds, therefore, furnifh the poet with va- 
rious topics for the difplay of his art ; and the following inci- 
dent, by a little colouring, might be wrought into a pathetic 
picture. b 

A large colony of rooks had fubfifted many years in a grove 
on the banks of the river Irwell, near Manchelfter. One ferene 
evening, I placed myfelf within the view of it, and marked with 
attention the various labours, paftimes, and evolutions of this 
crowded fociety. 

The idle members amufed themfelves with chacing each other 
through endlefs mazes, and in their flight they made the air res 
found with numberlefs difcordant noifes. 

In the midft of thefe playful exertions, it unfortunately hap + 
pened, that one rook, by a fudden turn, ftruck his beak again& 
the wing of ancther, The fufferer inftantly fell into the 
river. 

A general cry of diftrefsenfued. The birds hovered, with 
every expreflion of anxiety, overtheir diftrefled companion. 

Animated by their fympathy, and perhaps by the language of 
counfel, known to themfelves, he {prang into the air, and by one 
ftrong effort, reached the point of a rock, which proje&ed into 
the water. 

Theexultation became loud and univerfal ; but, alas! it was 
foon changed into notes of lamentation. For the poor wounded 
bird, in attempting to fly towards the nett, dropt again into the 
river, and was drowned, amidft the moans of his whole frae 
ternity. 





THE habitudes of the domeftic breed of poultry cannot pof 
fibly efcape obfervation ; and every one mast have noticed the 
fierce jealoufy of the cock, 

*€ Whofe breait with ardour flames, as on he walks, 
** Graceful, and crows defiance.” 

It fhould feem that this jealoufy is not confined to his rivals, 
bot may fometimes extend to his beloved female: And that he 
is capable of being actuated by revenge, founded on fome dee 
gree of reafoning, concerning her conjugal infidelity. 

An incident, which lately happened, at the feat of Mr, B***, 
near Berwick, juftifies this remark. ‘* My mowers,” fays he, 
** cut a partridge on her neft, and immediately brought the eggs 
(fourteen) tothe houfe. Iordered them to be put under a very 
large beautiful hen, and her own to be taken away. They were 
hatched 
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hatched in two days, and the hen brought them up perfeély 
well till they were five or fix weeks old. During that time they 
were conftantly kept confined in an outhoufe, without having 
been feen by any of the other poultry. ‘The door happened to 
be left open, and the cock got in. 

** My houiekeeper hearing her ben in diftrefs, ran to her afiif= 
tance, but did not arrive in time to fave her life. The cock 
finding her with the brood of partridges, fell upon her with the 
utmoft fury, and put her to death, ‘The houfekeeper found him 
Yearing her both with his beak and fpurs, although fhe was then 
fluttering in her laft agony, and incapable of any refiftance. 

** The hen had been, formerly, the cock’s greateit favourite.” 





An AN BC D OT SE, 


DWARD IV. foon after his acceflion, being earneftly de- 

‘, firous of the fupport of the clergy, made a moft unwar- 
rantable ftretch of his prerogative in their favour, by granting 
them a charter, which rendered them almoft entirely indepen- 
dent of the civil government, and lefcthem at liberty to do 
what they pleafed. By that charter he took upon him to dif- 
penfe with the famous ftatute of premunire, which no intreaty 
could ever perfuade the parliament to repeal ; and he difcharged 
all civil judges and magittrates to take any notice of any treafons, 
murders, rapes, robberies, thefts, or any other crimes committed 
by archbifhops, bifhops, priefts, deacons, or any perfon in holy 
orders. Nay, if any perfon apprehended for a crime pretended 
he was in orders, though no iuch thing had ever been heard of, 
the civil magiftrate was commanded to deliver him to the bifhop 
or his official, to determine whether he was in orders or not; 
which openec a door for the mott grofs abufes. So fhamelefs 
were the claims of the clergy in thofe times, and fo extravagant 
were the conceffions of princes in their favour, when they ftood 
in need of their affiftance ! 

Many of the clergy (if we may believe archbifhop Boutchier) 
made a very bad ule of this exemption from civil authority. 
‘That prelate, in a commiffion he granted to his commiffary- 
general to attempt fome reformation, fays, that many of the 
clergy, both fecular and regular, were ignorant, illiterate block- 
heads, or rather idiots; and that they were as profligate as they 
were ignorant, neglecting their cures, {trolling about the country 
with bad women in their company, {pending the revenues of 
their benefices in feafting and drinking, in formication and adule 
tery. 
On 
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On the Difference between Romantic and Sentim:ntal CharaZers. 


[From Matilda, or the Efforts of Virtue, a Novel, in a Series of 
Letters. } 


HE converfation happened to turn upon the difference be-« 

tween romantic and fentimental perfons.—I obferved, 

that thofe characters were fo often confounded, that, though I 

thought there were very eflential differences between them, yet 

it was difficult to find a mode of expreflion proper to diitinguifh 
thofe differences. 

My aunt added, that it was devoutly to be withed, that the 
ideas affixed to words in frequent afe, fhould be precifely de- 
termined. 

Somerville thought the characters in queftion very different : 
and that fentiment, though it had often been unjuftly degraded, 
was a term deferving of great refpect. 

He was defired, by the united voice of the company, to give 
us his definition of fentiment ard fentimental characters. 

«€ Sentiment (faid he) is often called a falfe refinement, pros 
ceeding trom the affectation of a turn of mind fuperior to per- 
fons of plain fenfe. Thofe who confider fentiment in this. point 
of view, treat it merely as an ideal perfection known only to 
modern times ; and they urge that principle has been long fup- 
pofed the proper fource of virtwous actions.— Io this I would 
anfwer, that principle is the rule of aétion in honeft minds, how- 
ever unlettered, or ignorant of mankind. Sentiment is a re- 
finement of moral feeling, waich animates us in performing the 
dictates of reafon, and introduces many graces and decorums to 
the great duties of morality, which are plainly felt by the fenti- 
mental mind, though not eafily defined. It adorns our actions 
with a certain delicacy, which not only makes them juft, but 
bright.—If any other term (continued he) befides fentiment, 
can be found expreffive of this meaning, as | would not contend 
about words, I will give up the fentimental character to difgrace. 
With the wit it may fignify dulneis, and with the moralitt hy- 
pocrify; but till that is the cafe, I hope I may be allowed to 
mention it with due honour, efpecially asI have many refpec. 

table authorities on my fide.” 

Maria obferved, that fentiment would poffibly have retained 
its deferved refpeét, had not the term been prottituted by intipid 
writers, and the fentimental charaéter fometimes introduced to 
inculcate very dangerous errors, by giving an amiable appear- 
ance to actions in themfelves criminal, and in short, by dreiling 
vp vice in the ornaments of virtue, 

This 
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This wzs univerfally afiented to; and we all joined in defiring 
Mr. Somerville would proceed to give us a portrait of the roe 
mantic character. 

He anfwered, ‘‘ I think, ladies, the romantic charaéter, in 
either fex, may be defcribed as arifing from a violent inclination 
to fome virtues carried on to the total negleét, or perhaps to the 
violation of other duties ; a conflant preference of the fhining to 
the ufeful ; a paffion for adventure ; and a contempt for the dic- 
tates of prudence.” 

We all agreed in the juftnefs of this defcription. My avnt 
added, that an attachment to this character was very dangerous 
to a youthful mind, efpecially a female one, which is thereby 
laid open to various impofitions from the defizning of the 
other fex; particularly as the romantic virtues, fuch as an ex- 
cefs of generofity and eternal conitancy in love, are not at pre- 
fent likely to be exercifed. ‘The worit part of the character 
would moit probably prevail ; the paffion for adventure degene- 
rate into a love of intrigue; and a contempt of prudence be 
carried on to a total defiance of all the fober di€tates of reafon. 

‘* The romantic charaéter, however, (continued fhe), is 
feléom now to be diflinguifhed among the various follies which 
daily appear in view ; it is univerfally ridiculed by the fenfible, 
the witty, the vain, and the infipid. A far different turn of 
character marks the prefent age. Gaiety, difiipation, and a 
boundlefs tafte for expenfe, exclude every fear that the youth 
of either fex fhould follow the dictates of fancy, and form alli- 
ances at the command of romantic paflion. ‘The fofter fex fa- 
crifice as freely to the golden idol of intereft as the men ; and the 
young and gay laugh as fincerely at the romantic character as the 
cold prudence of age could poflibly with them.” 

Mr. Somerville thanked my aunt for her remarks; and all 
the ladies were entirely fatisfied with the diftinétions he had 
made between the fentimental and romantic character. I obferved 
to Mr. Somerville, that refinement had its opponents as well 
as fentiment, who were always declaring in praife of fim- 
plicity. 

*« My dear Madam, (anfwered he), in a polifhed ftate of fo- 
ciety, when intellectual acquirements are at their highett per- 
fection, real refinement comprehends every thing that is lovely in 
fimplicity, joined to allthe advantages of knowledge. This is 
the period for true fentiment. How dangerous then is it to 
confound this amiable quality with the difpofitions that form the 
romantic character !—T'hefe confequences muft follow from the 
confufion: The mind that has a turn for reilecticn will mingle 
the flights of imagination with the ; ure and elegant dictates of 
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sentiment, and by fuch mixture, become in fome meafure ro= 
mantic ; whilft the lively temper that ridicules thefe abfurdi- 
ties will be apt to laugh at feelings which unqueftionably exale 
the human mind.” 





CURIOUS INSCRIPTION. 


HE following curious infcription on a fign poft, near the 

Blue Bull and Horfe-thoe, at a {mall village in the 
county of Worcefter, we infert for the entertainment of our 
readers : 

Walter Webber—Soap Boiler, and Tallow Chandler, Cor- 
duroy, Faftian,and Gingerbread maker-—Candlettick—Writing 
Paper, Whalebone, and Horfe Shoe Manufattures, old Hats 
new cocked—Butter, Cheefe, Bread, and other Vegetables fold 
here—Pickled Cucumbers—Cabbages, Kidneybeans and other 
Sweetmeats to be had at a minutes notice. 

N. B. Walter Webber Blackfmith, Butcher, Farrier, Baker, 
Barber and Man Midwife. 





An AN ECODOT E, 


T the noble feat of the earl of Litchfield, three miles 
from Blenheim, in Oxfordfhire, there is a portrait of fir 
Henry Lee, with a maftiff dog which faved his life. Ic feems a 
fervant had formed the defign of affaffinating his malter and 
robbing the houfe ; but the night he had fixed on, the dog, 
who had never been much noticed by Sir Henry, for the firft 
time, followed him up ftairs, got under his bed, and could not 
bé got from thence by either the mafteror man. Inthe dead 
of the night the fame fervant entered the room to executz his 
horrid dehgn, but was initantly feized by the dog, and being fe- 
cured, confeffed his intentions. 
There are ten quaint lines in one cornerfof the pifture, which 
conclude thus: 
«* But in my dog, whereof I made no ftore, 
*¢ I found more love than thofe I trufted more.” 





Aafwer, by a Mafon, to Taffe’s Queftion, inferted Aug. 29- 


put the folidity ot 2 cafk = 34882. 692744 cubic 
inches=a, the fum of one of the head diameters, and 
Ps bung 
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bung diam. =61.2=b, half of the faid fum, =30.6=c, 
the difference be:ween the length of the cafk,and head diam, 
=10.8=m, .785398, &c. = n, and the verfed fine of the 
bafe of the empty part=x; then c-+x=the bung diam. 
c--x=the head diam. and m+c—x=the length of the 








° 





— 9 


cafk; and, per menfuration, c+x + c—x X m+c—x 
eee | 





2 


Xn=amc*+x* X mM+co—x=a+n, multiplied, 





put in numbers, and tranfpofed, we have —51.4x7+ 
9 30+36x = 3714-871. X= 5-3997588. Hahc&35.9 997588 
=the bung diameter, 25.2002412 = the head diameter, 
and 46.0c02412=the length ot the cafk. Then, per 
Hution’s Menfuration, page 336, I find the content of 
the empty part=—1834.551719 cubic inches; therefore 
117.1919892 gallons is the quantity of liquor in the 
Calk, “ 
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Anfwer, by F. Macey, of Rattery, to M.T.’s Anagram, inferted 
December 12. 


HE foreign plant is TEA you mean, 
Which oft 1s us’d by {mall and great ; 
Tranfpofe the fame, twill then appear, 
That every day we all do eat. 


tilt We have received the like anfwer from G. Kingman, 
of Buckland-Newton ; Mrs. ‘Thomas, of Eaft-Coker; T. Los 
cock and W. Weiltcott, of Martock; J. Quant, of Hinton 
St. George; S. Harvey, of Charditock; J. G. of Exeter ; 
R. Batten, of Shobrooke; W. Patten, of Newton-Abbot ; 
J. Wheeler, of St. Auftell ; and a Conitant Reader. 





Anjwer, by G. Bulgen, of Cafile Cary, to S. H.'s Anagram, 
inferted December 20. 


“T° HE REED that’s thaken by the wind, 


Inverted sight and true, 
Will 
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Will name the DEER, that’s ne’er behind, 
When chas*d the meadows through. 


§+§ We have received the like anfwer from a Conftant 


Reader. 





Anfwer, by FT. G. to the Enigma, inferted Fuly 11. 
HE HUMAN FRAME will fure reveal 


What you’ve endeavour’d to conceal. 
t§t We have roe like anfwer from J. S. of Shepton. 
Mailet; R. Cuming,%# Modbury; C, Lobb, ot Tywardreth ; 
and P, Davies. 





4 QUESTION, by F. Quant, of Hinton St. George. 


A Gentleman in the vicinity of Hinton having an open 
conical veflel, defired me to find how much it would 
hold, admitting the following analogy, viz. the diagonal 
= 38, depth=4g, and,the flant height = 54 inches re- 
{pectively. Now it is required to find the content in ale 
gallons, without the affiftance of algebra, and to fhew the 
analytical inveltigation of the fame. 








An ANAGRAM, by F. G. of Exeter. 


ARTS of man if you tranfpofe, 
An horned animal you’!! difclofe 5 

‘L'ranfpofe again, without a doubt, 

A planet’s name you will find out. 





4 REBUS, 4y S. Harvey, of Chardftock. 


Relation tranfpofe, and a meafure combine, 
And then a towa’s name you'll furely define. 


POETRY. 




















RELAXATION AFTER THE FATIGUES OF WAR: 


Oo R, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF AN HERO, 


BY THE KING OF PRUSSIA, 


Y cherub hope the bofom fir’d, 
Supports a lover’s ardent pains ; 
Zeal is by recompence in{fpir’d, 
And power authority maintains. 


The weak by prudence ftrength o’erthrows ; 
Credit by probity is gain’d ; 
While Heav’n-born health from temp’rance flows, 
And wit is by content fultain’d : 
By cafe the bleflings of content we gain, 
And eafe by fair ceconomy obtain. 


An even foul and gentle mind, 

A foft, bewitching, namelefs grace, 
I value more in woman-kind 

Than all the beauties of the face. 


I love the aathor who declares 
The honeft truth, in humble ftyle, 
Before the man who artful dares 
With f{pecious words our ears beguile. 
Wouldf thou be happy, then this truth believe, 
Virtue will joys impart where {cience will deceive. 


Health before riches I admire, 
And friendfhip more than weak-ey’d pity ; 
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Repofe than profit more defire, 
—— And prudence more than to be witty. 


A {nug eftate, from mortgage free ; 
A little garden to improve ; 
| A table fmall but neat to fee ; 
A little lafs, who well can love : 
Thefe are the thingscan real joy impart, 
And Ail with foft content the human heart. 


Give me when winter fnows defcend, 
Ané ftorms confine me to my home, 
From colds andillnefs to defend, 
A blazing fire in little room ; 


In little glaffes good old wine, 
Wherewith my chofen friends to treat ; 
And epicures love well to dine 
Off little plates of richeft meat: 
And thus with all my reafon am I taught, 
Zoo much of any thing is good for nought 


Too much reft our genius dulls ; 
Too much love difturbs the brain ; 

Too much learning makes us fools ; 
Too much bafs’nefs gives us pain. 





By too much confidence we lofe ; 

From too much wit what mifchiefs rife ? 
Too much freedom’s an abufe ; 

To much good-nature is not wife, 


Too much politenefs is a thrall : 
Yet all thefe things we bleffings call. 
But if we rightly will attend, 

On nothing all our aéts depend. 


Nothing holds aloft the fcales, 
And o’er ev’ry thing prevails ; 
Nothing makes us dangers dare ; 
Nothing makes us oft de(pair. 


On nothing all our efforts turn ; 

For nothing oft oar bofoms burn : 
War from nothing fprings ; and love, 
All thy joys a nothing prove. 
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A PICTURE OF SUICIDE, 
By Mr. Harrison, 


H ! fee, beneath yon abbey wall, 
Where thick the mantling ivy grows, 
Crown’d by wide yew and cyprefs tall, 
Which fhade the ftream that mournful flows 


There, prone on the bare, joylefs bank, 
A fallen fpeétre liftlets lies ; 

Nor heeds bleak winds nor vapours dank, 
But earth, and air, and Heav’n defies 


In tatter’d garb the fiend appears, 

With felon cordage firmly bound ; 
And-in the bandage vile he wears 

Piftols and theathlefs blades hung round, 


One wither’d hand a cup fuftains, 
Drugeg’d to the brim with liquid fire ; 

That {preads like lightning through the veins, 
And inftant makes the wretch expire. 


The other grafps beneath his veft 
A dagger of envenom’d fteel ; 

Whofe flighteft touch might pierce the breaft, 
Whofe flighteft wound no art might heal. 


Around his blood-ftain’d eye-balls glare, 
Each wildly bent to quit its {phere ; 
Nor will the ardent orbits bear 
The moifture of a fingle tear. 


Now upwards would the monfler fcowl, 
But that each dark impending brow, 

Still {fpreading as the loud winds how}, 
Confines the impious fight below ! 


O thield me, Heav’n !—What means that light 
Which pours its radiance o’er the {tream ?— 
It is religion’s barner bright; 
The fiend is vanith’d like a dream, 





